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By 1946 the number of higher institutions which had expanded enormously had
been brought under all-union control, except for the pedagogical institutes which were
left to the ministries of education in the several republics. Very rapid increases in
enrollments brought additional thousands of students into Soviet higher institutions in
the postwar years. By 1955 the Soviet Union was producing more scientists annually
than the United States was. The success of Sputnik in 1957 seemed to be a mark of
success for the Soviet emphasis on science in education. By 1962 there were 731
Russian institutions of higher education enrolling nearly 3,000,000 students, over half
of whom were enrolled part-time while continuing to work. The plan was to increase
enrollments to 8,000,000 by 1980.26
The Soviet Union has become inordinately proud of its rapid modernization in
the fifty years since the Revolution, and some leaders in underdeveloped nations have
been inclined to accept on face value that it was the communist element that was the
prime causative factor. Much more hard analysis and rigorous study will be necessary
before such claims can be substantiated with confidence; it may just be that Russia's
stress on education for technical specialism was an even more important factor.
France
Despite the great controversies that raged between the classicists and the modernists
during the 1880s and 1890s, secondary education in the Third Republic did not depart
radically from the humanistic tradition as the recognized road to preferment in public
affairs and university study. To be sure the Moderns won a round or two in their bouts
with the Ancients as they tried to gain a larger place for science and the modern
languages in the lycee and college. At one point Victor Duruy established two
different courses in the last three years of the secondary school, when students were to
have a choice between the classics and science, but the scientific course was always
considered to be second rate. Teachers were not as well trained in science as in the
classics; the humanists could therefore look down pityingly upon the scientific courses
as undisciplined and feeble.
In 1902 a major victory was won for the Moderns when Louis Liard was able to
introduce into the upper years of the secondary schools parallel courses, which
emphasized various combinations of modem languages and science, alongside the
classical course, which emphasized Greek and Latin. All courses were to include a
certain amount of history, geography, mathematics, and science and to lead to the
baccalaureat, but the newer courses were never fully recognized as equal in standards
to the older classical subjects.
In reaction against the intrusion of modern subjects and after hot debates in the
parliament of France, Leon Berard sought to undo the reforms of 1902 by decreeing
under a rightist government in 1923 that four years of Latin and two years of Greek
were compulsory for all students in lycees and colleges. In 1925, however, a coalition
government of the left restored the choice between modern languages and Latin, and
in the highest grade of the lycee a choice was permitted between philosophy and
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